


may we QUOTE 


[1]. Vice Pres RicHarp M 
Nrxon, addressing meeting of 
B’nai_ B'rith, in Chicago: 
“Pressures are mounting un- 
til some day there will be a 
decisive revolt at the very center 
of the Communist empire. When 
that day comes, the entire rotten 
structure will collapse of its own 
weight.” . . . [2] King Hussetn, of 
Jordan, rejecting Soviet charge 
that U S is interfering in Jordan 
affairs: “Everything that took 
place in Jordan was of our own do- 
ing. It was what we believe is right 
for the interests of this country.” 
.. . [3] Vice Adm CuHas R Brown, 
U S 6th Fleet commander, asked to 
explain 6th Fleet’s lightning dash 
into eastern Mediterranean: “May- 
be it’s fire-prevention wk.” ... [4] 
Dac HAMMARSKJOLD, Sec’y-Gen’l of 
UN, on problem of Israeli use of 
Suez Canal: “I am not a policeman 
with a gun. I can use what the 
sec’y gen’l is supposed to use... 
diplomatic means of persuasion.” 
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you on that? 
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... [5] Jas P Mit- 
CHELL, Sec’y of La- 
bor: “I believe that 
we should not rush 
headlong, impelled 
by the hysteria of 
the moment, to secure punitive 
legislation aimed at undermining 
or weakening the gen’l body of or- 
ganized labor. I believe it would be 
against the nat’l interest to do so.” 
. [6] CHas S Goopyear, pres, 
Nat’l Ass’n of Home Bldrs, fore- 
casting unprecedented housing 
shortage 10 yrs hence: “We will be 
the best-dressed, best-fed, health- 
iest and fastest-moving nation of 
tent dwellers on earth.” ... [7] 
Lee ReEMICK, 21-yr-old actress, slat- 
ed for elaborate Hollywood build- 
up: “I don’t relish the idea of be- 
ing recognized here and there, and 
being sort of plashed over.” ... 
[8] F C LincoLn, wildlife bureau 
official, when told of 19 more 
whooping cranes: “Those reports— 
usually turn out to be pelicans.” 











Mbrs of Congress returned from 
Easter vacation deeply impressed 
by the opposition of homefolk to 
current heavy spending by Gov’t. 


Tide runs stronger than at any 
time in recent yrs. A serious matter 
for legislators — but there isn’t a 
great deal they can do to reverse 
the long-range trend. 

Look again at the proposed bud- 
get for next fiscal yr. Lump to- 
gether the items related to defense 
—past, present, future. To the op- 
erational budget of Army, Navy, 
Air Force, add Military Stockpiling, 
Military Aid (to other nations), 
Atomic Research, Veteran Aid and 
Interest on the Public Debt (chief- 
ly a war item and am’ting now to 
nearly $7.5 billion annually). These 
items, in the aggregate, acc’t for 
approx three-fourths of our total 
expenditures. Put it another way: 
75 cts out of every budgeted dollar 
goes for projects related to war or 
defense. 

How far the military budget can 


security is a matter of varying con- 
jecture. How far these expendi- 
tures are likely to be cut is quite 
another matter. Military interests 
are firmly entrenched, strongly re- 
sistant to economic pressures. The 
long-range program certainly pre- 
sages no early regression. Only a 
world-wide limitation of arms can 
change the inflationary course. 
That must come as an alternative 
to universal bankruptcy—but pro- 
bably not before the 1960’s. 

Meanwhile Congress indulges in 
futile fulminations and unrealistic 
gestures. Such reductions as have 
thus far been made represent on 
the whole a postponement of obli- 
gations — an unclogging of pipe- 
lines, permitting agencies to oper- 
ate on previously-appropriated 
funds—little real economy. 

However, one thing now seems 
increasingly probable: There will 
be some tax relief in the next 
(election) yr, even at the risk of an 
unbalanced budget. The people de- 
mand—and the politicians will give. 
A vote in the hand will prevail a- 
gainst a protesting Byrd in the 
bush. 
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ACTION—Inaction—1 
At present we are in the grip of 


a conservative trend which has 
taken our eyes away from the ne- 
cessity of making personal choices. 
If a suggestion is made to do some- 
thing, a thousand little men run 
out from everywhere with reasons 
why it cannot or should not be 
done.—Harotp Taytor, pres, Sarah 
Lawrence College, addressing 
American Society. of Planning Of- 
ficials. 


AGE—Achievement—2 

Sophocles wrote his Oedipus at 
90 yrs of age; Pope Leo XIII in- 
augurated most of his enlightened 
policy after he was 70; Titian 
painted his masterpiece, the bronze 
doors of the sacristy of St Mark’s, 
at 85. Elihu Root died in 1937 at 
over 92 yrs of age; he was one of 
the greatest statesman America 
ever produced and cont’d his acti- 
vities until over 90. One thinks of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, John Dew- 
ey, Bernard Baruch, Henry Ford, 
Arturo Toscanini, John Foster Dul- 
les, Dwight D Eisenhower, and 
others who did or are doing their 
best work since passing 60. — Dr 
LLEWELLYN S BarKER. 


ART—3 

We are surrounded by crowds of 
people, but we die and we paint 
always alone. — ANDRE LaskKoy, 
painter, quoted by ALEXANDER LI- 
BERMAN, “Imprint of Paris,” Vogue, 
4-1-57. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

We should be intolerant toward 
ourselves and tolerant toward oth- 
ers.—WALTHER VON HOLLANDER, Das 
Leben zu Zweien publ’d by Verlag 
Ulistein, in Berlin (QuorTeE transla- 
tion). 


CAUTION—5 

“Remember,” warned the mini- 
ster to his friend who was about to 
sign a tv contract, “the big print 
giveth and the small print taketh 
away.”—United Mine Workers Jnl. 
CHARACTER—6 

In every walk in life the value of 
a man is ultimately measured by 
his character. For a man’s charac- 
ter decides how he will act in any 
circumstance: and he himself has 
blt his character by long establish- 
ed habits perhaps painfully acquir- 
ed, as well as by heroic deeds or 
acts of ignominy, or culpable indif- 
ference, or simple negligence. — 
RONALD MELVILLE, “Character and 
Reputation,” New Outlook, 2-’57. 


CHURCH—Attendance—7 

If all the people who go to sleep 
in church were laid end to end— 
they would be more comfortable.— 
Ros’t W McIntyre, Wesleyan 
Methodist. 
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By Les & Liz SESSION | BS 
Carpenter 


White House Press Sec’y Jas C 
Hagerty was out of town and had 
to miss a big party Washington’s 
press corps tossed to celebrate the 
app’tment of Anne Wheaton as 
White House Associate Press Sec’y. 
She is lst woman ever named to 
the post. Hagerty sent a note to be 
read at the party: “It will be nice,” 
he wrote, “to have an associate 
that I can kiss now and then. Mur- 
ray Snyder (previous incumbent) 
never seemed to get used to it.” 

In the height of the spring tour- 
ist season, one of Washington’s top 
attractions broke down. It’s the 
jJamed Senate subway. There are 2 
cars running between the Capitol 
and Senate Office Bldg. The 
wheels on one of them collapsed; 
it was out of business for a couple 
of wks while new wheels were cus- 
tom made. 

Rep J M Trimble (D-Ark), who 
comes from a parched section, re- 
p’ts he went back home to make a 
speech, and was greeted, on his ar- 
rival, by a heavy rainfall. “I open- 
ed my remarks,” Trimble said, “by 
declaring I was pleased to be able 
to bring my people rain. An old 
fellow in the back spoke up: ‘Con- 
gressman,’ he said. ‘If you are 
claimin’ credit for the rain, we'll 
have to charge you with the 


drought.’ ” 
Que 
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CONSERVATION—8 

God stocks a continent only once. 
Neither we nor our children will 
get a 2nd chance. .. Yet we Amer- 
icans. . . exalt dollars but neglect 
the soil, timber and minerals which 
give dollars their real worth. A 
man with a million dollars in a 
money-belt can perish for lack of a 
crust of bread. Paul B Sears sum- 
med up our warped standards of 
measurement: “Too long have we 
reckoned our resources in terms of 
illusion. Money, even gold, is but 
a metrical device. It is not the 
substance of wealth. . . Soil, water, 
minerals, vegetation and animal 
life—these are the basis of our ex- 
istence and the measure of our fu- 
ture.” — RicHarpD L WNEUBEBGER, 
“God’s Resources — and Ours,” 
Christian Century 3-13-’57. 


CULTURE—9 

A man and his culture are a 
little like a fish and his water. He 
doesn’t realize he’s been in it un- 
til he is taken out. — GraHam C 
Wiuson, San Jose State College, 
“How To Be Lovable Tho Rich and 
Vulgar,” Institute of Internat’l Ed- 
ucation News Bulletin, 3-’57. 


DRINK—Drinking—10 

The Yale Univ Center of Alco- 
holic Studies reports that there 
are now 4,589,000 known alcoholics 
in the U S and that the number is 
increasing. It has nearly doubled 
Since ’40, and the rate of increase 
among women is greater than a- 
mong men.—Signs of the Times. 


EDUCATION—11 

In true education the factor of 
religion and morality cannot be 
absent, even with our vaunted 
theory of the separation of church 
and state—O H Fotcer, N Caro- 
lina Education. 


¢ » 


Time was when book vendors 
were honest and forthright (well, 
up to a point) with literary critics. 


“Look, bub,” a publisher might 
write, “we got us another sure sel- 
ler by Heliotrope Hawley, Passion’s 
Purple Posies—all about sex and 
such. Give it a bit of a boost, will 
you?” But now, it seems, they are 
becoming increasingly cute, coy 
and circumlocutious. A pair of re- 
cent instances will suffice: 

Here awhile back we rec’d an in- 
vitation to the forthcoming nup- 
tials of a Miss Angela Cutler and 
Mr David Blair. Fast upon this bid 
(while we were searching a con- 
fused memory, trying to decide 
whether we were friends of the 
bride or the groom) came an 
equally mystifying note: “Regret 
Angela’s and David’s wedding is 
off. Engagement is broken. Will 
write later—Denise Cutler.” 

Well, the “later” message cleared 
everything up. It was all part of a 
build-up for a new novel by Ann 
Head, Fair With Rain (McGraw- 
Hill. 

We had no more than recovered 
from this when up popped an of- 
ficial-looking document titled “A 
Supplement to the Annual Report 
—1956 of the Happy Knoll Country 
Club.” Wondering vaguely who was 
putting the bee on us in a new 
mbrship drive, we opened the pam- 


phlet to discover that it was a. 


stirring indictment by one “Roger 
Horlick,” of the actions of the 
club’s Recording Secretary who, it 
seems, had revealed in print some 





The trouble with most novel- 
ists today is that they write as 
if they were performing a very 
sad duty.—Empire. 





ee 
47 


embarrassing secrets relating to 
the club’s deficit, a fizzling mbr- 
ship drive, the redhot “shorts-for- 
women” controversy, et al. As you 
may have surmised, it too was a 
“promotion ~piece’—for John P 
Marquand’s latest, Life at Happy 
Knoll (Little, Brown). 

We wisi these volumes well, but 
add a wistful plea to the respective 
publishers: Next time, please, just 
give us the mimeographed facts, 
preferably double-spaced, on one 
side of the sheet. 

Richard Bissell, who, as every- 
body knows, wrote a novel and lat- 
er adapted it into the fantastically 
successful musical, Pajama Game, 
was recently discussing (in Pub- 
lishers’ Wkly) the differences be- 
between writing for the book stalls 
and the music halls: “In the the- 
atre, if 6 guys in New York, called 
critics, say your show is great, why 
you make about 500 thousand or 
more $, whereas you can write a 
book that has 50 or 100 book critics 
from coast to coast yelling hooray 
and still be cheating the publisher 
out of a $1000 advance.” 


Quilt 
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EDUCATION—12 

Universities are doing such a 
good job today in training people 
that I’m not sure I could get a job 
today.—An official of Pacific Tel & 
Tel, in San Francisco. 


Today’s college grads are not as 
good as they were a few yrs ago. 
The mass processing of college and 
univ students today, thru inade- 
quate facilities and understaffed 
faculties, isshowing its unavoidable 
effects—W E RoseErTs, exec v-pres, 
Bell & Howell, Chicago. 


FOREIGN AID—13 

It begins to look as if the for’gn 
aid program is going to be as ever- 
lasting as “temporary” taxes. — 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


GOD—and Man—l4 

“And what do you think Christ 
really looked like?” I asked Bobby 
Barnabas during a family discus- 
sion the other day. The 8-yr-old 
was thoughtful for a moment. 
Then his face lighted up: 

“Why, just like Jesus, of course!” 

Which is probably as good an 
answer as any to a question which 
is ages old and must remain un- 
answered.—BarnaBas, Together. 


HEALTH—15 

Ulcers often result from mount- 
ain climbing over molehills—Nat’l 
Safety News. 


HONESTY—16 

Unfortunately, many people to- 
day want to be honest, but at the 
same time go the limit in question- 
able practices, like the successful 
businessman giving advice to his 


Qué 
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son just launching a business ca- 
reer. “Remember that honesty is 
the best policy,” the father said. 
Then he added, “But read up on 
corp’n law. It’s really surprising 
how many things you can do in 
business and still remain honest— 
if you know how to do them.” — 
Church & Home. 


INDIVIDUALITY—17 
No man is like any other, and 
whether his fried potatoes come 


Quilt scrap book 


It is to Sarnt Beve, whom we 
honor on May 27, that we owe 
our familiar reference to “pour- 
ing oil on troubled waters.” In 
his Ecclesiastical History, he 
related how Bishop Aidan, 
forecasting a coming storm, 
gave seamen a portion of oil, 
counseling them: 

“Remember to throw into the 
sea that which I give to you, 
when straightway the winds 
will abate. . .” 


from pushing a button marked 
“start” or pushing his brains in 
the realm of the particular field 
he excels in, the idea that his com- 
pensation should be the same as 
the next guy’s is pure idealistic 
bunk. Socialism is simply a yearn- 
ing for no risks. Without risks 
there is never a gain, and those 
who are afraid to lose a race have 
no business entering it. . . We'd 
love a world without dolts, where 
everyone is a king, but God plan- 
ned it otherwise. — It’s Said & 
Done, hm, Dictaphone Corp’n. 
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LABOR RELATIONS—18 

You hear much these days about 
fringe benefits. Webster defines 
“fringe” as “trimming.”—W A KiIs- 
sock, v-pres, Hotpoint Co, Person- 
nel Jnl. 


LANGUAGE—19 

It is not possible to understand 
what is in the minds of other peo- 
ple without. understanding their 
language. And without understand- 
ing their language it is impossible 
to be sure that they understand 
what is in our minds. Each lan- 
guage, including our own, is a deli- 
cate tool of immense potential val- 
ue——JoHN FosTeR DULLES, Modern 
Language Jnl. 


LEISURE—Use—20 

The real problem of your leisure 
time is to keep others from using 
it—Frep F Tomsiin, Highways of 
Happiness. 


MARRIED LIFE—21 

In an ideal domestic relationship, 
the husband should be the head of 
the house—but the wife should be 
the neck. Have you tried turning 
your head without an okay from 
your neck? — Rabbi Barnett R 
Bricker, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MIND—Spirit—22 

Much of the weakness of the 
Church springs from the divorce 
between spirit and mind, practical- 
ly expressed in the gradual elimi- 
nation of the healing ministry. 
When ministers became respon- 
sible for the souls of men and 
doctors for their bodies, the unity 


of personality, the interaction and’ 


integration of life physically, men- 
tally, and spiritually, was ignored. 


_—Dr A Granam Ikin, of England, 


New Concepts of Healing. 


MODERN AGE—23 

The hard-working, self deter- 
mined Horatio Alger hero as a 
nat’l model is giving way to the 
affable young man in the gray 
flannel suit. Instead of future-time 
orientation, “A penny saved is a 
penny earned” is giving way to 
“No down payment necessary,” and 
our wealth is measured more by 
how much we owe than by how 
much we own.—J W GeErTZELs, Univ 
of Chicago, “Changing Values 
Challenge the Schools,” School Re- 
view, Spring ’57. 


MUSIC—24 

We, in America, could take no 
single step that would advance our 
nation along the rd to happiness 
further than the establishment of 
a nat’l means of exercising the 
power of music.—Jas J Davis, In- 
strumentalist. 


PERSISTENCE—25 

The best attitude is keep-at-it- 
ude. — Man’s Shop, hm, House of 
Ensign, S Africa. 


POETRY—26 

Poetry is the reflection of child- 
hood. It jumps and skips, soars 
and flies, laughs and grieves, dis- 
covers and treasures. It can move 
as heavily as an armored truck, or 
Sway as deeply as wind-pushed 
trees; it can creep like gooseflesh, 
or trip as light footedly as spar- 
rows. It is the seriousness, the im- 
pulsiveness, the fleeting desire, and 
the intense tragedy of childhood.— 
ELAINE C SOUTHWICKE, “The Value 
of Poetry,” Relief Society Mag, 4- 
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Lincoln’s Memorial 


When the _ Lincoln Memorial 
Commission proposed bldg a struc- 
ture to honor the martyred Presi- 
dent in the midst of a remote ma- 
larial swamp, “Uncle Joe” Cannon 
protested, “The bldg will shake it- 
self down with loneliness and 
ague.” 

But on this site, atop a series of 
terraces rising to a height of 122 
ft, the Commission erected a hall 
of flawless white marble that has 
been compared in its simple majes- 
ty to the Taj Mahal. 

Thirty-five yrs ago (May 30, ’22) 
the great of the land met to dedi- 
cate this Lincoln Memorial. Chief 
Justice Taft, as Chmn of the Me- 
morial Commission, made the pre- 
sentation; Pres Harding accepted 
for the nation. Then a little old 
man, looking (as Louis Untermeyer 
said) “like a blurred composite 
photograph of 4 Hebrew prophets 
and all the New England poets” a- 
rose and read a poem that was per- 
haps the truest tribute of that 
great day. These are the conclud- 
ing lines of Lincoln, the Man of 
the People, by EpwIN MarRKHAM: 
And when he fell, in whirlwind he 

went down, 

As when a lordly cedar, green with 
boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout up- 
on the hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place a- 
gainst the sky. 


Que 
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PRAYER—27 

Prayer is the language of love. 
Different nations have different 
languages: love has its own langu- 
age, no matter what nation we be- 
long to. — JOHN MatuarD, Wkly 
Unity. 


PROPERTY—Valuation—28 

The total value of all homes in 
the U S is $250 billion, 2% times 
the total of the assets of the na- 
tion’s 500 largest corp’ns. The 
equity of the owners in the 45 mil- 
lion non-farm homes alone is ap- 
prox $170 billion. Since the end of 
the war, a million new homes have 
been built each yr. — Advertising 
Council. 


RECREATION—29 

Education, recreation and camp- 
ing are not separate and unrelated 
movements or programs but rather 
inter-related parts of one common 
concern with the development of 
better human persons, which is, in 
turn, the chief concern of the 
whole organization of our soc’y 
that we call democracy. — T R 
ALEXANDER, editorial, Recreation. 


RELIGION—30 

Most homes have abdicated their 
(religious) responsibility to the 
churches. . . For almost a century 
the Sunday School has been the 
primary teacher of religion, limited 
to its brief hr on Sunday, manned 
by . . . untrained teachers, and 
provided with resources that al- 
most guarantee failure ... Yet in 
spite of its limitations, millions of 
children have been nurtured in the 
faith and have grown to Chris- 
tian maturity. — RanDoLPH CRUMP 
MILLER, Education for Christian 
Living (Prentice-Hall). 











Week of May 26—June 1 





Park & Recreation Wk (26-June 2) 
Dairy Month (June) 
Nat'l Recreation Month (June) 
Ragweed Control Month (June) 


May 26—Feast of St Augustine of 
Canterbury. . . Rural Life Sunday 
.. . 30 yrs ago (1927) Sec’y of the 
Treasury Andrew W Mellon au- 
thorized a one-third reduction in 
the size of paper money. (Those 
who fondly recall the “old” dollar 
bill will attest that there has been 
an even greater reduction in its 
purchasing power). . . 20 yrs ago 
(1937) Ford factory police attacked 
and beat Walter Reuther and com- 
panion at River Rouge plant where 
union mbrs were distributing pam- 
phlets opposing Ford open-shop 
policy. . . 15 yrs ago Radio Tokyo 
boasted: “U s and Great Britain 
have now been exterminated. 
Japanese people can look forward 
to a triumphant march into Lon- 
don and N Y.” 


May 27—St Bede’s Day. . . Early 
English settlers in America were 
soon in trouble with Indians. The 
lst serious skirmish occurred 350 
yrs ago (1607) only 2 wks after the 
Jamestown landing. Some 200 In- 
dians were repulsed. . . 310th anniv 
(1647) 1st execution for witchcraft 
in America (Achsah Young, of 
Mass, was hung). . . 305th anniv 
(1652) minting of 1st coins in 
America. The famous Pine Tree 
Shilling was produced in the Bos- 
ton Mint, defying orders of the 
British King against coinage in the 


‘ Colonies. 


May 28—150th anniv (1807) b of 
Louis Agassiz, Swiss-born Ameri- 
can naturalist; founder Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, Harvard 
Univ. . . lst American troops to 
embark for England in War I left 
N Y C 40 yrs ago (1917). 


May 29—45 yrs ago (1912) Edw 
W Bok, editor Ladies’ Home Jnl, 
Philadelphia, dismissed 15 young 
women employes who were observ- 
ed dancing the Turkey Trot during 
lunch hr. 


May 30—Ascension Day (Holy 
Thursday). . Festival of St Joan of 
Arc. .. Memorial Day. . . 35th an- 
niv (1922) dedication (by Chief 
Justice Wm Howard Taft) of Lin- 
coln Memorial, in Washington 
(see Gem Box). 


May 31—100th anniv (1857) b of 
Piux XI, Pope of Roman Catholic 
Church from ’22 until his death in 
39; distinguished for efforts in be- 
half of world peace. . . 15th anniv 
(1942) 1st 1000-plane air raid in 
history. RAF dropped 2,000 tons of 
bombs on Cologne, Germany; est’d 
death toll, 11,000. 


June 1—320th anniv (1637) b of 
Jacques Marquette, French Jesuit 
priest and missionary; explorer of 
the Mississippi. 
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Well, the War Between the 
States is on again—specifically, the 
states of Virginia and Massachu- 
setts. 

You have observed that the re- 
cent sailing from England of a rep- 
lica of the Mayflower has hogged 
headlines, and doubtless will con- 
tinue to do so until the craft sails 
into Plymouth harbor, in Massa- 
chusetts, some 6 wks hence. 

Citizens of Virginia take a dim 
view of this hullabaloo which, un- 
happily coincides (and conflicts) 
with the long-planned 350th birth- 
day celebration at Jamestown. 

This is the bitter culmination of 
an old, old story of frustration and 
chagrin. Once again, in the very 
hour of Virginia’s triumph, Yankee 
battalions of publicity have contri- 
ved to steal the show. 


Virginians have long been galled 
by the knowledge that most Ameri- 
cans view the Pilgrim Fathers as 
our list English settlers, altho they 
arrived tardily in 1620, some 13 yrs 
behind the Jamestown pioneers. 
(Said a Jamestown Festival organ- 
izer last month: “We expect a full 
third of our visitors will ask us to 
show them the Rock.”) 

Jamestown has spent 4 yrs and 
$25 million on its Festival. “Why,” 
they ask, “couldn’t the Plymouth 
folks wait until 1970 to celebrate 
their own birthday?” 
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SALESMANSHIP—31 

The most helpful thing that was 
ever said to me about selling. .. 
came from Albert C Adams. He 
said: “You can’t make them buy, 
but if you can make them want it, 
you can’t keep them from buying 
it."—R E Smrru, Jr, Nylic Review, 
N Y Life Ins Co. 


SEXES—32 

“You needn’t consider yourself 
very smart when you have fooled a 
man, my dear,” I overheard my 
good wife coaching our daughter. 
“Your real test of skill is when you 
try to fool other women.”—OrEN 
ARNOLD, Presbyterian Life. 


STATISTICS—33 

Statistics is to our scientific age 
what divination and astrology were 
to antiquity . . . To understand the 
affinity between the divination of 
yesterday and the statistics of to- 
day, we must adopt a less preju- 
diced attitude toward the magi- 


cians and astrologers of olden 
times. — Joaquin BEIENO, Loteria 
(Panama). 
TACT—34 


Tact is the ability to change a 
porcupine into a possum.—Ameri- 
can Mercury. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—35 

The worst temptation in teach- 
ing is talking too much. The col- 
lege instructor in the process of 
imparting new facts, demonstrat- 
ing solutions and analyzing new 
situations, usually develops a mon- 
ologue that almost invariably turns 
the class into an indifferent audi- 
ence; whereas the teacher’s real 
job is to cause the students them- 
selves to do these things—Nem P 
Bamey, quoted in Whatsoever 
Things, Stetson Univ. 





TRUTH—Falsehood—36 

We must make the truth as sim- 
ple, as persuasive, as impelling as 
the lie often seems to be.—EDISON 
D Canuan, Forbes. 


VIEWPOINT—37 

As a country schoolteacher, 
(Chas F) Kettering frequently 
went beyond his schoolbooks. One 
day Kettering took his pupils to 
see their first X-ray machine. A 
local minister objected. “If the 
Lord had intended people to see 
thru their bodies,” said the mini- 
ster, “He would have given them 
that kind of eyes. That infernal 
machine is nothing but the work 
of the devil, and the young man 
who took the pupils out of school 
to see it is not the person to be 
teaching our young ones.”"—T A 
Boyp, “The Wonderful World of 
Chas F Kettering,” Look, 4-2-’57. 


WAR—Peace—38 

It is no longer good enough 
merely to oppose war—we must 
also oppose those actions which 
create pressures toward war, 
whether those pressures are domi- 
nated by a for’gn power, or irre- 
sponsible actions on the part of 
gov’t freed from such domination. 
— Howarp W Pace, director of 
Standard Oil Co (N J), “What the 
Middle East Means to Us,” The 
Lamp, Standard Oil Co (N J), 
Winter 56. 


WORRY—39 

Worry affects the _ circulation, 
the heart, the glands, the whole 
nervous system, and profoundly 
affects the health. I have never 
known a man who died from over- 
work, but many who died from 
doubt.—Cuas Mayo, of the famed 
Mayo Clinic. 





A meticulous observer, 
thru the Offenburg 
Leather Fair noted (and dutifully 
reported to us) a group of purses 
specifically designed for “unoccup- 
ied women.” One black fitted purse 


strolling 
(Germany) 


(our correspondent attests) con- 
tained a small chess set, complete 
with tiny ivory chessmen; a 2nd 
had bridge cards; another boasted 
a built-in radio- And there was one 
featuring dice and a plexiglass rou- 
lette device. “Are we to infer,” our 
correspondent asks, “that wealthy 
women who can afford these gad- 
gets might possibly be bored?” 

It is, we feel, no less than our 
duty to issue a word of warning to 
parents. Aunts, uncles and cousins 
may listen in to their ultimate ad- 
vantage: The Kellogg people are 
about to offer, with the usual box- 
top ballyhoo, a device that looks 
like a minature camera. But don’t 
be deluded! Instead of taking pic- 
tures, this thing-a-ma-jig squirts 
water, “promising great fun for 
both boys and girls.” Henceforth, 
you'll pose for pictures at your 
peril! 

Sign in Manhattan beauty salon: 
“We'll provide the New Look if you 
still have the old parts.” ... And 
a Gulfport, Miss, palm-reader ad- 
vertises: “Separate waiting rooms 
for white and colored customers.” 
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On his way to the city, commuter 
Jim Smith found himself seated 
next to a very nosy neighbor. Dur- 
ing the course of their conversa- 
tion the curious one asked Smith 
what he had paid for his house, 
his car, and what dues he paid at 
the country club. The exasperated 
Smith repl’d as shortly as possible, 
but the interrogator was undis- 
mayed as he cont’d: “I hear you 
sold that pedigreed retriever dog 
of yours.” 

“Yes,” said Smith. 

“Do you mind telling me what 
you sold him for?” pursued the 
questioner. 

“Not at all,” ret’d Smith. “I sold 
him for chewing the table leg.”— 
American Mercury. a 


“ ” 


Prize for the unfunniest story of 
the wk goes to the Ass’t to the 
Pres ex-Gov Sherman Adams of 
N H. 

He told the Adv’g Council about 
a welfare worker who visited a 
family up in the New Hampshire 
hills during a heavy storm, just as 
some preacher on the radio was 
predicting that the world was com- 
ing to an end. 

“I don’t care if it is,’ the Yankee 
was heard to observe. “If it comes, 
I’ve got relatives I'can go live with 


in Vt.” — Dovuctas Larsen & KEN- 
NETH O GILMORE, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. b 


Qui 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Mrs RICHARD ABEL 

In a crowded super-mkt, the 
other morning, I was startled 
to hear a masculine voice di- 
rectly behind me: “Lady, you- 
*ve dropped your slip.” 

With rising embarrassment, 
and a sinking heart, I recalled 
that I was wearing an old 
half-slip . . . the elastic was on 
on its last stretch . . . obviously 
it had given way... 

Again the man spoke, this 
time touching me lightly on 
the shoulder, “Lady, you've 
dropped your slip.” 

My thoughts screamed, “No, 
please, please don’t hand it to 
me before all these people!” 
Slowly, hesitantly, I turned to 
his outstretched hand. 

“You dropped your slip,” he 
repeated. “You may need it.” 

“Thank you!” I somehow 
managed to reply. 

He handed me my shopping 
list. 





aa 
47 
A small girl in our neighborhood 
has developed a disconcerting habit 
of running into the neighbors’ 
houses unannounced. The other 
day we asked her, “Suzanne, why 
don’t you knock or ring the door- 
bell instead of just walking in?” 
“Because,” explained Suzanne 
patiently, “my mommy told me not 
to go around ringing people’s door- 
bells.” c 


{- 








{- 





The retired elderly man who lived 
alone in the quaint stone house on 
the hill was thought by his neigh- 
bors to be a bit eccentric. 

One old lady was quite sure of it 
when one day she paused in the 
road and saw the strange old man 
holding a water-can above a 
flower box. She called out, “Sir, 
there’s no bottom in that watering 
can.” 

“It’s quite all right,” the old man 
ans’red. “These are artificial flow- 
ers I’m watering.”—World Digest 
(England). d 


There was a pile of stones in the 
rd and a lamp on the top of them. 
An old fellow was in charge. 

“What’s the lamp for?” he was 
asked. 

“To warn motorists of the pile of 
stones.” 

“But what’s the pile of stones 
for?” 

“To put the lamp on, of course.” 
—Tit-Bits, London. e 


“ ” 


The short, unhappy life of Den- 
nis MacDougal ended at the age of 
48. His bereft widow, inconsolable 
at 1st, finally got a dog to ease her 
loneliness. Soon she became very 
attached to it and her sorrow mel- 
lowed. 

“She’s happy because she has 
gotten back into her old pattern of 
life,’ mused a neighbor. “That 
dog is the perfect substitute for 
poor Dennis. He’s out all day, 
snoozes all evening, and she feeds 
him out of cans.”—Wall St Jnl. f 


QUIPS 


If at first you don’t eel tan 
fry again!—Gro Harv. 


“ ” 


Let a man discover his wife sew- 
ing on tiny garments, and she’ll 
finally admit the truth—her bath- 
ing suit will be even skimpier this 
season.—ADRIAN ANDERSON. 


“ ” 


Old wives’ tales are often about 
the younger ones.—NOEL WICAL. 


“ ” 


Most parents agree that the do 
point depends on heir pressure.— 
Don MARSHALL. 


“ ” 


The most dangerous curves are 
frequently inside the car—Kate M 
Ownpsy. 


it ” 


The only thing more irritating 
than an inefficient wife—is an ef- 
ficient one——Dan VALENTINE. 


Married man: One who cleans 
the windshield before going to a 
drive-in movie—Automotive Deal- 
er News. 


“ ” 


The apple of the average man’s 
eye is the little peach with the 
prettiest pair—Powerfax, hm, El- 


liott Co. 
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When the pastor met Huber- 
bauer on the st on Sunday after- 
noon he thought he should re- 
primand him a little: “Where were 
you this morning? I didn’t see you 
in church!” 

“Schmiedwirt invited me to a 
glass of wine,” repl’d Huberbauer, 
conscious of his guilt “and then we 
played cards and I lost 10 marks.” 

“See, Huberbauer,” commented 
the pastor, “that was MHeaven’s 
punishment because you didn’t go 
to church!” 

“I don’t think that’s right at all,” 
wailed Huberbauer. “After all, 
Schmiedwirt wasn’t in church eith- 
er and he won 10 marks!”—Frank- 
furter Illustrierte, Germany (QuOTE 
translation). g 


“ ” 


“What’s the difference between 
a psychotic and a neurotic?” we 
asked a distinguished psychiatrist 
friend. “In simple, everyday terms 
without scientific jargon,” we add- 
ed. 

Our friend wrinkled his brow in 
thought. “Well,” he said at last, 
“you could put it this way: A psy- 
chotic thinks two and two make 
five. A neurotic is well aware that 
2 and 2 make 4, but it worries hell 
out of him.” — Digest of World 
Reading, Melbourne, Australia. h 


A lady was overheard on the 
street the other day saying, “My 
husband’s not as big a fool as he 
used to be.” 

“Oh?” asked her friend. 

“Yes,” she said, “I don’t know 
what’s caused it, but he’s thinner.” 
—OLLIE M JAMES, Cincinnati En- 
quirer. i 


Qué 
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Mrs Schultz, an ambitious East 
Side matron, rushed back from a 
kaffee klatsch to inform her hus- 
band about a new tailor fresh from 
London who had just opened a 
little place nearby. 

“Now,” she cried, “maybe you 
can look like a real English gentle- 
man!” 

The next day Mr Schultz was at 
the newcomer’s shop being fitted 
for his lst custom-made suit. A 
wk later, in happy anticipation, he 
was back to pick it up. But his 
happiness was short-lived. Every 
place a suit should fit, his didn’t. 
The pants were too tight, the coat 
too short—and the sleeves! “Hey,” 
he cried, “what’s with the sleeves? 
I can’t straighten my arms out. 


And look at my shoulder — it’s 
pushed up in the air!” 
“Just a minute,” soothed the 


tailor, gently heading him into the 
hall. “Maybe you never had a suit 
with imported wool before. You 
got to wear it a few hrs—let it 
shape to the body. That’s $39.50. 
There’s the elevator!” He pushed 
little Mr Schultz into the lift and 
disappeared. As the car started 
down a fellow passenger eyed 
Schultz’s hunched body curiously. 
“That new tailor from England,” 
he asked, “He made your suit?” 
Schultz nodded miserably. 


“Say,” cried the man. “I’m sure 
going to try him. If he can fit a 


poor cripple like you — imagine 
what he can do for me!” — E E 
Kenyon, American Wkly. j 


“ ” 


Sailor, soulfully, at dance: “Tell 
me all about yourself—your strug- 
gles, your dreams, your telephone 
number.”—L & N Mag, hm, Louis- 
ville & Nashville Ry. k 


















Announcement 
Hathaway announces a new col- 
lar with a curved front.—Full-page 
advertisement. 


Sound the 
drums, 
The world with expectation hums 

As Hathaway (no kin to Anne) 

Unveils its latest gift to man, 

A collar front which, it’s observed, 

Is not just rounded, friends, but 
curved. 


trumpets, beat the 


Long have we known and long 
admired 

The fine results, the skill required 

When pitchers threw a pitch not 
straight 

But slyly curved, across the plate, 

And likewise what a fetching sight 

To see a woman curved just right. 


And so we cannot blame, today, 

The bursting pride of Hathaway, 

Announcing something really great 

To men who’ve worn their collars 
straight, 

A fine achievement, long deserved: 

A collar front (hooray) that’s 
curved! 





as 
47 


Comedian Jack Parr tells of the 
drowning man who was pulled out 
and revived by a Miami Beach life- 
guard. When the rescued man 
came to, his 1st words were to his 
wife: “Tell me, dear, how much 
should I tip him?”—Don Morrison, 
Mineapolis Tribune. 1 


This happened a few days before 
the moon eclipse last fall, writes 
Nadine Caldwell, 6th-grade teacher 
at Talco. She overheard the follow- 
ing while her pupils were having a 
five min break. 

“Linda, are you going to watch 
the moon eclipse tonight?” 

The reply was: “I guess so. What 
channel is it on?”—Tezas Outlook. 

m 

The director ranted. The pretty 
young actress remained as cold as 
a dish of ice cream. “Don’t you 
understand your role?” he asked, 
almost beside himself. “You have a 
lover. You love him. You virtually 
adore him. But he shakes you off, 
lets you sit, and goes out with 
someone else. What would you do 
if that really happened to you?” 


“Td look for another man,” 
repl’d the child of an objective 
century. — Frankfurter Illustrierte, 


translationg. n 


» 


Germany (QUOTE 


A native of a New England vill- 
age was a strictly honest and pain- 
fully frank old man. One day he 
was approached by a friend, a man 
of doubtful reputation. 

“Jim,” said the friend, “you are 
an elder of the church. I want to 
make a request of you. I want you 
to promise me you'll preach my fu- 
neral sermon if you outlive me.” 

“Why, certainly,” agreed the old 
man. 

“And I want you to preach from 
the text, ‘An honest man is the no- 
blest work of God.’” 

“T’ll do it,” agreed the old New 
Englander, “and I'll add that I’m 
sorry there’s such a poor specimen 


in the coffin.”—Wall St Jnl. © 
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Mary Astor, actress: “It’s a ter- 
rible strain to lie about your age, 
because you always have to be re- 
membering to forget. When you 
tell the truth, you can completely 
relax and say, ‘Now, back in 1920, 
when I was 14.. .’” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


KATHERINE HEPBURN, actress: 
“Obviously there comes a _ time 
when you are no longer the juve- 
nile hero or the ingenue. But you 
can keep acting until you are 900 
yrs old — if you could live that 
long.” 2-Qt 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


We know it’s foolish, but we’ve 
always wanted to scare the bejab- 
bers out of a purse-snatcher at 
midnight. And now we've found 
just the thing to enable us to do it! 
Seriously, this item is designed as 
a very real protection for women 
who must be out alone at night. 
Cedric Adams, of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, reports it. It’s a tear gas 
pencil, just a shade larger than an 
automatic pencil, and comes equip- 
ped with 3 tear gas shells and 10 
blanks. The tear gas, when the 
pencil is fired, spreads effectively 
over an area of 4 to 12 ft. The 
blanks make a sound about like 


that of a .38 caliber pistol. The tear 
gas could be very effective against 
purse-snatchers, and the blanks 
when fired might serve to ward 
off anyone trying to get into your 
car at an intersection at night—or 
otherwise making a dangerous nui- 
sance of himself. Pencil fires with 
a bolt-action trigger, can be car- 
ried in a purse or pocket; costs $8.95 
with shells. Weapon is highly rec- 
ommended by Patrolman Donald E 
Hansing of Minneapolis, and if it 
intrigues you, Patrolman Hansing 
can be reached at 3145 Fifth Ave 
S, Minneapolis, Minn, for further 
information. 





